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So much has been written about the United States, particularly since the war, that to 
approach the subject once again seems almost to require an apology. The intimate diaries, 
the apologetic discourses, and the satiric pamphlets of the many Europeans who have come 
to these shores are full of impressions of the artistic and intellectual life of America. In 
my own essay, the reader will find only some reflections on music in the United States--its 
concerts and opera, performed in the traditional manner, and its teaching of music in con- 
servatories and universities. But the focus is on the university, for here is found the most 
exciting and passionate expression of musical life in this country, 


Music and Radio 


If Americans absorb a great deal of music, it is primarily through records and radio. 
In America even more than in Europe, hi-fi and stereo recordings, often of classical mu- 
sic, have become a necessity. As to radio and TV, these have been imposed upon the pub- 
lic almost like an indispensable drug. 


Most American families have at least one TV set, and many own several radios, the lat- 
ter ranging from luxurious stereophonic machines with multiple frequencies to the small 
pocket transistor radio. Contrary to what might have been feared, TV has not killed radio, 
as is evident in cities like New York or Los Angeles, where there are about fifty stations 
broadcasting concurrently on A.M, and F.M. twenty-four hours a day. The programs on 
these stations are all much alike, it is true. 


One of the directors of the National Association of Broadcasters in Washington assured 
me that, from a commercial point of view, radio has not suffered greatly as the result of 
competition with TV. As a matter of fact, in 1958 radio had the biggest turnover in its 
history. It is common knowledge that radio and TV live from commercials, but the re- 
sources of radio have changed; they no longer come from the important evening broadcasts, 
but from the hundreds of commercials on many small daytime programs. Public attention 
in the evening is drained by the big TV shows, but during the day, the housewife easily 
carries her transistor set from one room tothe other, and the automobile driver is still 
only a radio listener, not a.TV viewer. What allows the radio station to hold the attention 
of its listeners is that, from a technical point of view, the sets are inexpensive and the 








number of special broadcasts can be increased. In Los Angeles, there are programs in 
Spanish; in San Francisco, programs in Chinese. Generally speaking, it might be said that 
the number and variety of potential listeners is large enough to guarantee an audience at 
any hour and for any program. It is now TV that is aimed at the majority audience, but to 
satisfy the pressing needs of the minority, radio carries a variety of programs. Still, it 
must be recognized that most radio stations limit themselves to furnishing the transistor- 
carrying housewife, automobile driver, and pedestrian with a background of loud dance mu- 
sic and sentimental songs, regularly interrupted by commercials. On the other hand, 
there is a large enough public in all towns of any importance to justify the existence of ra- 
dio stations specializing in good music. It is true that many of these so-called "good mu- 
sic'' stations reach at no higher level than the Strauss waltz and the out-of-date love song. 
Much of the music played is jazz, characterized by frenzied rhythms and loud harmonies. 





Really good music may be found on a small number of F,M, stations. Frequency modu- 
lation took a sudden step forward in the United States after the war, but it later suffered a 
setback when TV was launched. Now that a kind of saturation point has been reached in the 
sale of TV sets, there is no longer any fear of promoting F,.M, Frequency modulation, as 
is known, permits technically good reception at low cost, and it is therefore natural that 
this medium should be used for producing high quality programs. 


Among the F.M, stations doing this there are some purely commercial ones, limited to 
playing recorded background music that satisfies the classical tastes of the novice. These 
programs are unadventurous, usually consisting of the standard repertoire of the record-- 
e.g., the better-known Vivaldi, Rachmaninoff, Beethoven, and Tchaikowsky. 


Then, there are stations that are deliberately educational. Often, they are connected 
with the universities and broadcast courses in science, literature, and current events, as 
well as the drama and concert programs of the university. Good recordings are also in- 
cluded. The emphasis here is on instruction, and the unfortunate thing is that these sta- 
tions, at the most, can reach only an audience of students. Sometimes, they function ona 
closed circuit on the university campus. 


The most interesting experiments have been those of certain rare stations that make no 
effort to hide their cultural aims but that also try to reach a mixed public. One of the best 
known of these is in Berkeley, California, near San Francisco. This station, which has 
been highly commended to me by people in Los Angeles, has just celebrated its tenth anni- 
versary and is not a commercial station. It broadcasts recorded good music continuously 
from 7 a.m. until midnight. This is not the semi-classical "cocktail hour" fare heard on 
most ''good music" stations, nor are selections limited to one movement of a symphony or 
concerto. The programs are of high caliber, and on occasion even include contemporary 
music of the most daring kind. But live concerts are infrequent, and there is no orches- 
tra. A few recitals and chamber music concerts are given in small auditoriums, and uni- 
versity or college concerts are heard by relay. Professional musicians rarely perform, 
because of the unyielding power of the musicians' union, which demands rebroadcast rights 
that are often higher than the stations can afford. 


Therefore, even in a country as rich and powerful as the United States, a station like 
K.P.F.A. is exceptional, and its existence is difficult. I was told that it owes its support 
to the music-loving public, but actually, although the station makes appeals to its audience 
for annual contributions, there are only 7,000 listeners who can be depended upon for this. 
The total contribution does not exceed that collected by an association such as ''The Friends 
of Radio Liége in Belgium." In fact, K.P.F.A, relies upon the annual grant that it re- 
ceives from the Ford Foundation, and as this grant comes up for renewal each year, the 
life of the station is by no means assured. An effort is being made to interest a bank or a 
large business concern in supporting station K,P.F.A., so that its activity may be contin- 
ued and even extended in the region of Los Angeles. For a station like this to stay in busi- 
ness, unflagging perseverance on the part of a small nucleus of enthusiastic supporters is 


required. 








Having extended their activity to television, the large American broadcasting systems 
devote their biggest expenditures to this medium, whereas the radio is now chiefly a source 
of disc-jockey music and news summaries. In all of the United States there is no longer 
one orchestra permanently attached to a radio station; the last one, conducted by Toscanini 
at NBC, was discontinued more than a decade ago, at the time TV came into being. Con- 
certs of the Boston, Philadelphia, or New York symphony orchestras are occasionally re- 
layed on Sundays, but this is little compared to what the large networks could actually do 
for the cause of promoting good music. 


That good music is at a disadvantage in relation to American radio is undeniable. Its 
only refuge is in the modest radio stations of a few large cities, and even here, this is not 
indicative of real musical activity or creativity, but only of the distribution of good music. 


Commercial and Educational Television 


The situation in television is not much better, since even the large broadcasting systems 
like NBC, CBS, and ABC take only a minor interest in music. The concerts given on Sun- 
day afternoons during the winter season by the New York Philharmonic, under the direction 
of Leonard Bernstein, are, however, worth mentioning. Presented at Carnegie Hall before 
an audience of young people, these concerts last an hour and are enlivened with comments 
by Bernstein himself. Herein is a dynamic personality--a pianist, conductor, and com- 
poser, not only of oratorios and symphonies, but also of popular musical comedies. If 
these concerts are an overall success (they are seen and heard on TV all over the United 
States), it is due to Bernstein, who, in addition to his enormous musical talent, knows how 
to choose the most suitable works, how to bring to bear his choreographic knowledge, and 
how, on the right occasion to bang out a tune on the piano. His remarks and even his facial 
expressions are deliberately designed to captivate the television audience. Though regarded 
with some scorn by American intellectuals, it must be admitted that these TV concerts 
make a valuable contribution to popular education, efficiently utilizing as they do the pro- 
digious medium of television. Under the guise of being ''a show," such concerts prove to 
the skeptical masses that good music need not be a bore--that Mozart and Beethoven can 
hold their own with Cole Porter. 


The big broadcasting companies, NBC above all, must be credited also with putting on 
high-quality operatic performances. Operas by Mozart, Puccini, and Richard Strauss 
(Salomé and Der Rosenkavalier), as well as contemporary operas, such as Les Dialogues 
des Carmelites by Poulenc, and all the works of Menotti have been included in the televi- 
sion repertoire. Menotti's operas, which represent a dramatic innovation in the operatic 
theater and are looked upon as the modern means of lyric expression, have been presented 
on radio as well as on TV. Although, however, commercial television functions from 6 
a.m. to midnight on four or five channels in most cities, but on as many as a dozen in 
some, apart from the programs we have mentioned, there is no interest here in good mu- 











sic. 


With its westerns, phony plays, gangster films intended to prove that crime does not 
pay, slapstick comedy, and tear-jerking soap operas, television in the United States paints 
an unreal picture of American life. Whether gloomy or rosy, it is inevitably a caricature. 


On the other hand, commercial TV does present daily newscasts whose coverage of polit- 
ical, sports, and high-society events lends realism to the stories in the newspapers. Bril- 
liant dramatic performances are given from time to time, and there are also documentary 
and discussion programs on fundamental, sometimes controversial problems of American 
life. Most of these high-level programs, however, are confined to Sunday afternoons, when 
the sponsors believe that most viewers are absent from their TV sets, and they will there- 
fore buy this time only at a reduced price. It is during these unpopular hours that stations 
present the worth-while programs that give them a moral alibi and permit them for the rest 
of the week, and with a clear conscience, to satisfy the wishes of the majority audience. 








Besides the commercial stations, there are in the United States a scattering of small 
educational stations. These are financed in various ways, depending on the location--by 
universities, by private donations, or by the states. In radical opposition to commercial 
TV, which is devoted to entertainment, these stations are educational to the point of being 
awesome. They often telecast about eight hours a day, and their programs are geared to 
each educational level: elementary school, high school, and college. 


Then there is the matter of school television. This provides certain advantages, in 
that telecasts can be supplemented by an exchange of correspondence between students and 
teachers, by homework correction, and at the end of the year, by a final examination. All 
this helps us to understand why at the time of the famous crisis in the state of Arkansas, 
Governor Faubus thought of closing the schools and conducting all the classes on TV. Some 
of the telecasts are intended for the educationally-minded adult public. 


Most educational television stations combine their efforts in the National Center for Ra- 
dio and Television, which up to now has been located at Ann Arbor, but which will soon 
move to New York. Commercial stations form huge networks across the country, allow- 
ing only a few hours of independence to the local stations each day for broadcasting limited- 
interest programs and for advertising. 


Although telecasting only to the local area, educational stations film or record their 
most interesting programs and exchange them through the Center. I have had an opportu- 
nity to visit the Ann Arbor Center and to see some of the best programs from different 
areas of the United States. Cultural activities are divided into categories, such as the hu- 
manities, arts, sciences, political science, and children's programs. The educational 
effort is laudable, but there is a disappointing failure to take full advantage of the medium 
of TV. Educational programs are often limited to filming the progress of a lesson with 
such classroom techniques as blackboard notes, demonstrations with material that is some- 
times unusual (as that used in nuclear physics, for example) but is more frequently com- 
monplace classroom equipment, like elementary chemistry instruments, or plaster models 
of animal organs. An instructor may speak for thirty minutes about linguistics or psy- 
chology but makes no effort to illustrate the lecture with pictures. Mrs. Roosevelt speaks 
at length about her husband, but nobody dreams of presenting a film showing the daily life 
of the former President. Howard Hanson gives edifying lectures on music but the only 
thing visible on the screen is a bearded old man speaking; not one musical instrument is in 
sight. The Stanley Quartet plays six programs of Bartok quartets; fine, but the camera 
remains as motionless as a listener seated in the first row of a concert hall. In brief, 
television and films are being used for speeches but are being neglected as media for show- 
ing that for which they are best suited, life and movement: to bear witness by image. 


I am aware that most educational stations are lacking in financial means and that tele- 
vision is expensive, but I do not think that this is the whole story. It is undoubtedly impor- 
tant to call upon eminent men of science, or upon good teachers skilled in a given field. A 
chemistry lesson or a music lesson given on television by a good teacher is welcome in the 
innumerable small towns where the elementary school, or even the high school, lacks spe- 
cial chemistry or music teachers. But is it necessary to restrict this educational televi- 
sion to compensating for the teaching failures in the schools themselves? Why does it not 
occasionally try to enhance itself with a certain glamour? Television is too free to admit 
that teaching is synonymous with severity and, let us say it, with boredom. It makes no 
effort to teach a traditional lesson in a form suitable to TV, nor does it try to select sub- 
jects that are particularly favorable to the medium. 


It is as though educational TV felt that, to present a radical contrast to commercial TV, 
which devotes itself to frivolity and ease, it must, perforce, be dry and dull. It is as 
though, also, in the face of the demagogic complacency of commercial TV, educational TV 
was smugly content to appease all consciences by spreading certain elements of culture. 
Unfortunately, there is an essential difference between television and school: television 
cannot be forced upon the viewer; there is no compulsory educational TV for the American 
citizen. The problem is, therefore, to determine who, outside of the schools, watches 
educational TV, and to increase its appeal by relinquishing some of its pedantry, by making 





greater use of the specific language of TV, and thereby competing with commercial TV by 
proving that culture need not be a bore. 


Concerts 


There is also the musical life of America as represented by its symphony and chamber 
music concerts, Thanks to their tours and recordings, the large American orchestras are 
well known in Europe. One no longer has to discover the virtuosity, the technical perfec- 
tion of the Philadelphia or Boston Symphonies, whose style and prestige were established 
years ago by their permanent directors. During my short stay in the United States, I at- 
tended magnificent concerts in New York, Washington, Los Angeles and San Francisco, for 
the purpose of enjoyment, to be sure, but also to try to understand what the peculiarities of 
American musical life might be. After all, there is nothing more universal than the basic 
symphonic repertoire. Throughout the world are played the same symphonies of Mozart, 
Brahms and Beethoven; the same concertos of Mendelssohn, Chaikovski, and Rachmaninoff; 
the same pages of virtuosity of Falla and Ravel. Audiences can applaud the same great con- 
ductors in Europe as in America: Solti, Maagel, and Jorda; the same soloists: Rubinstein, 
Casadesus, and Francescatti. For years, Europe took exclusive pride in sending the best 
artists to America; today the exchange is mutual, and Europe cordially welcomes Eugene 
Ormandy, Leon Fleisher, Van Cliburn, or Leonard Bernstein. Furthermore, the circula- 
tion of records between countries creates a true homogeneity of programs, musical inter- 
pretations and, of course, of performances. 


Contemporary music, especially national music, is more frequently heard in the United 
States than in Belgium. Iwas surprised that at all the concerts I attended, a contemporary 
composition was slipped into the middle of a program of classical numbers. Certain coun- 
tries of Europe, as a means of protecting contemporary national music, make its perform- 
ance a condition for obtaining government subsidy. This also is the rule in the United 
States, but I do not believe that the bulk of the public in this country enjoys contemporary 
music any more than it does in Europe, and I am sure that conductors, in the United States 
as elsewhere, prefer to be applauded for a performance of Tchaikowsky than to risk playing 
a new composition. But the practise of doing so is accepted, I believe, as a civic duty: one 
may be a little bored in the middle of a concert, but then, life is not consistently entertain- 
ing, and it is necessary to put oneself right with one's conscience. 


Americans seem to possess this sense of civic duty to a high degree, as is evident in the 
service that citizens give to the Red Cross, or even in the voluntary welcome that they ex- 
tend to traveling strangers. I shall not forget the kindness and the cordiality that I have 
encountered everywhere, along with the real wish to acquaint me with those essential as- 
pects of American family and social life which would otherwise have escaped me as a for- 
eigner. There is a bit of the scout spirit in this will that moves the citizen to get a ''B. A." 
degree, figuratively speaking, for the benefit of American society. The European is wrong 
to speak scornfully of this civic awareness, for it is undoubtedly this very thing that per- 
mits the United States its great creativity in the arts and sciences. Except in such matters 
as those affecting national defense, the Federal Government and the states interfere very 
little in the organization of society, preferring to leave to the citizens themselves the re- 
sponsibility of creating and maintaining their educational, scientific and artistic institutions. 


In the same spirit, it is the people themselves who create concert societies and make 
them survive and prosper. To us Western Europeans, such an idea is strange. Without 
doubt, a company such as the Brussels Philharmonic imagines that it is a purely voluntary 
commercial enterprise, and that its only obligation is to its subscribers and box office 
clients. It forgets that the state gives it many facilities at the outset through the use of 
space at the Palace of Fine Arts under advantageous conditions; that it is largely subsidized 
by the state and may thus be baoked at preferential prices. Without the intervention of the 
State, there would probably be no orchestra. In the case of radio and TV, it is even clearer 
that the arts in our country are dependent upon help from public sources; and when the plea- 
sures of only a minority are affected, we tend to feel that it is the duty of government to 
finance them. 








In the United States, the situation is altogether different. Government does not inter- 
vene to support the arts and sciences, [had an opportunity to see the important role of 
private enterprise in Houston. Founded in 1830, Houston after the war developed rapidly, 
owing to the Texas oil wells and refineries. The city gives the impression of great power 
and wealtk, and some of the largest and fastest-growing fortunes in the United States seem 
to be centered there. The remarkable thing about the Houston business men is their dis- 
play of a civic conscience that is rarely found in the old world. One of them establishes a 
nuclear research center, another builds a university hospital, and some of them underwrite | 
the concert society. There is thus created a sort of competition in which all of the city's 
banks and important business firms feel duty-bound to participate in the financing of the 
organization, From there, a bulwark of supporters has arisen, beginning with charter 
members, who, I imagine, are the heaviest contributors, and going down the scale of im- 
portance in financing to the sustaining members, supporting members, contributing mem- 
bers, and finally to simple members, who undoubtedly pay a small annual quota. 





It is sometimes said that American business men voluntarily support scientific and ar- 
tistic activities not only to create good will, but also to gain tax deductions for themselves. 
Tax deductions are granted not only for large donations but for small ones, a detail I ob- 
served in New York. Symphony concert subscribers, when unable to use their reservations, 
are invited to turn them over to the society as a gift and may claim the price of the tickets 
as an income tax deduction. 


Our European states, even when they decide to encourage private enterprise in the arts, 
do it very ineffectually. This short-sighted policy of government control, probably stem- 
ming from a fear of losing revenue, fails to recognize the eventual financial gain to the 
state of fostering support of the arts and sciences by private funds. 


Of course, really effective private intervention can only be expected in a world where 
business is flourishing; one could not hope to find it to a comparable degree in the rela- 
tively stagnant atmosphere of Europe. 


It seems to me, however, that if we cannot trust the optimistic liberalism of the 
Americans, the only alternative allowing maximum development of scientific research and 
artistic organization is socialism, with the risks of authoritarianism that it implies. So- 
cialism seems no worse to me than the pseudo-liberal, half-way measures taken by the 
governments in Europe to promote the development of art and science. By failing to grant 
tax exemptions to private enterprise and thus to encourage their financial help, the govern- 
ment takes on the full burden of insuring education and of developing the sciences and the 
arts, But the government never has enough money to do this properly. This is why, on 
the one hand, the government badly discharges the many and heavy responsibilities placed 
upon it and, why, onthe other, by re-distributing these responsibilities equally, it causes 
them to fall on the shoulders of rich and poor alike. Another source of injustice lies in the 
fact that the government does not always benefit the whole of society, but often the already 
privileged groups. 


Herein lie the virtues of American liberalism. It is important that business men, even 
if they have little interest in music themselves, feel it their duty to keep concerts alive in 
acity. Undoubtedly part of this is snobbery but, after all, what of it? I frankly admit that 
in Houston today it is considered good form to support symphony concerts. If this is snob- 
bery, all the better that it is manifested in a civic spirit to benefit scientific or artistic en- 
terprise, rather than in a purely negative show of luxury. 


To return to the case of Houston itself, the supporting members of the concert society 
leave the program planning to a concert manager and to an orchestral conductor, who at the 
present time is Leopold Stokowski. The choice of Stokowski, who has been in Houston five 
years, seemed to me indicative of the level of taste among Texas music lovers. To the 
nouveau-riche middle class, it was important to have as a conductor a man who was famous, 
but also, like itself, a man who was self-made. Stokowski, independent of his qualities as 
an interpreter, is also a showman of classical music. For Houston, he was a dream come 


true. 





Prior to Stokowski there was Ephrem Kurtz, a musician of equal caliber but less well- 
known. During the season in Houston today there are weekly symphony concerts, others 
especially for young people, programs of chamber works, and of contemporary music. I 
feel that Stokowski has carried out his job as organizer and publicity man very well. It 
seemed to me in Houston that Stokowski's star was fading, now that he is growing old, and 
becoming discredited. On the other hand, Stokowski has accustomed the people of Houston 
to listen to music and has refined their tastes, whereas formerly they were motivated more 
by civic feeling and snobbery than by love of art. 


I should like to leave these somewhat sociological considerations to talk about a detail of 
musical technique which impressed me in the concerts given at the Houston Music Hall. 
Everybody knows that Stokowski is a showman, interested in creating spectacular effects. 
The unusual arrangement he has adopted for his orchestra is an unquestionable success 
visually: imagine, at the extreme back of the stage, the eight double-basses; a little lower, 
the violoncellos; all the rest of the orchestra is at floor level; at the back, the brasses ina 
single line from left to right - tubas, trombones, trumpets and French horns; to the left of 
the conductor, the first and then the second violins, and in front of him the altos; the essen- 
tially original element is that the woodwinds are to the right of the conductor: in the first 
vertical row, the bassoons and oboes; in the second, the flutes and clarinets; then the per- 
cussion instruments, kettledrums and harps. 


I noticed that this arrangement was not only pleasing to the eye, but that because of it, 
the woodwinds as well as the percussion instruments came out very strongly. An ordinary 
concert hall deadens noises and blends them in order to produce a synthetic whole. This is 
perfectly satisfactory to the ear for a long time, but I believe that high fidelity recording 
is changing listening patterns. Musical amateurs are now listening to music in a way that 
is certainly artificial, but which by habit has become second nature. There is today an en- 
tirely new public (and in the United States this public is more important than elsewhere) 
that has become acquainted with good music through high fidelity. Perhaps this unsophisti- 
cated public had been disappointed at not finding in a concert hall the clearness of percep- 
tion for each instrument; the enlarged, cyst-like presence of the selective microphones. 
The claim to recognition of hi-fi and stereophonics is that they are better than reality. 
Stokowski was probably correct in believing that, to hold its place in the development of 
new techniques, the live concert would have to resort to some trickery. Iwas interested 
in observing this trend toward a situation that seems to me inevitable--one in which manu- 
factured music succeeds in imposing certain aesthetic demands upon live music. 


Opera 


The opera season in the United States lasts only five or six months, and while I was 
there, the operas were closed. The symphony concert season is scarcely any longer, but 
even so, the musicians of the great American orchestras are engaged by the year for the 
season of five or six months, I keenly regret not having had occasion to hear a great opera 
in San Francisco, or Chicago, or at the Metropolitan, but the quality of their productions 
is world-known. I did, however, go to New Orleans where, it seems, opera was presented 
for the first time on the American continent, about 1809. Today, although the New Orleans 
opera is only one among many others, it is, for this very reason, more individual than 
some of the larger opera companies. 


About ten operas, of two performances each are presented during the winter season, 
which ends before Carnival, that is, in February. The director of this theater is of Italian 
extraction, was affiliated with La Scala in Milan and came to the United States after the 
war, stopping at the Metropolitan. (After five years, he became director of the New Or- 
leans Opera.) He considers that, to be successful, an artistic enterprise such as opera 
must be conducted like a commercial business, using the same methods of strict economy, 
on the one hand, and catering to public opinion on the other. Masterpieces must figure in 
the repertoire, to show the taste for luxury characteristic of opera; there must be no fear 
of gambling on the worship accorded the leading lady. Verdi, Puccini, Bizet, Gounod are 
presented in New Orleans, with such sure-fire drawing cards as Tebaldi, Rise Stevens, 








Risanek, and Di Stefano. Tomorrow it will be Callas, and the director of the opera is not 
afraid to add that if Brigitte Bardot were a singer, she would be invited to his theater. 
Joking aside, there is nothing unusual about the parade of these great artists. American 
and European stars take their place in a chain, which starts at the Metropolitan, goes 
through most of the secondary opera houses, and ends at San Francisco. It is the great 
stars who attract the crowds and who insure the superb quality of the performance; their 
high fees are no more than they deserve. Of ccurse, it is necessary to surround these art- 
ists with an adequate cast, and to create the most artistic production possible. On the other 
hand, for purposes of economy, personnel should be reduced tothe minimum. There are 
no troupes, no orchestra, no permanent choruses in New Orleans; the same orchestra that 
plays for the opera also gives concerts. Even with these economies, and despite the gross 
receipts (all seats for the entire season are sold out is advance), the New Orleans opera is 
still in debt. So true is it that opera is a luxury that, in order to survive, it has always | 
needed the help of the local ruler or, as in the United States, the support of private patrons. 


I am willing to admit that there was some cynicism in the motives of my South Ameri- 
canized Italian director, but not as much as one might believe. For it is quite true that art 
is also a commodity, and that to direct an opera house, one must be a business man as well 
as an artist. Throughout the United States, with more or less artistic conscience, all of 
the good opera directors like to rely upon masterpieces, free of surprises, and to show off 
the sacred idols of song. 





Here again we find liberalism, without pretense and doubtless more effective than the 
semi-interventionism that we know too often in Europe--a liberalism that makes opera di- 
rectors conscientiously scrupulous without freeing them of their financial responsibilities. 


Music Instruction in the Universities 


It will come as no surprise when I say that it is not in the commercial theaters of the 
United States that the highest artistic satisfactions are to be found, but in the universities, 
as I stated at the beginning. 


American universities, in fact, are not merely centers of instruction, but represent 
the most active areas of artistic as well as scientific pursuit. 


The teaching concept in the American universities is different from that of the European. 
The latter have remained basically faithful to the medieval traditions, endeavoring first of 
all to be speculative. If occasionally modern life demands more practicality of the Euro- 
pean universities as in the applied sciences, for example, they still take more delight in 
reflection than in actual accomplishment. American pragmatism, on the other hand, in- 
sists that all reflection be oriented toward a practical goal, which explains why the schools 
of fine arts of most American universities teach not only the history of literature and the 
theater, but also give students practise in the art of staging and arrangement. Along with 
studying the history of the plastic arts, students do actual work in painting, sculpture, and 
architecture; in music, they study musicology, but they also receive training in voice, in 
playing musical instruments, and in the art of composition. 


Conservatories in the European sense of the word scarcely exist in the United States. 
There are a few large specialized schools in the East: the Juilliard School, in New York, 
the Curtis Institute, in Philadelphia, and the Peabody Conservatory, in Baltimore. While 
these schools are important, it is in the universities or colleges that music is most fre- 
quently taught. 


Within the United States there is some disagreement as to the advantages of the teaching 
system. I have met musicians who felt that to develop virtuosos it was unnecessary and 
superfluous to fill their heads with a lot of general ideas and knowledge. A violinist, for 
example, needs only to know music and to be subjected to intensive practise and finger ex- 
ercises, just as a runner who wants to set a record must run for hours around a stadium 








according to a set pattern. This is necessary to the runner's training, but it is also suffi- 
cient, 


On the other hand, I have talked to music teachers who thought with nostalgia about the 
exclusive features of the European universities and who wished that universities in America 
would also refrain from the practical aspects of teaching. As a matter of fact, two of the 
largest universities in America--the University of California, at Berkeley, and Columbia 
University, in New York-- have only a department of musicology and composition; interpre- 
tation is not taught. 


It is quite true, of course, that the level attained by the music students varies consider- 
ably according to the caliber of the college or university. Let us admit that, as elsewhere, 
there are good schools and mediocre ones. Believing that their first responsibility is to 
train music teachers for the elementary and grammar schools, a number of universities 
have given up trying to produce great concert artists and composers. It is pointless to 
criticize them for not doing so. 


The most serious defect in the system is perhaps in the pre-university preparation. In 
Europe, children interested in music arrive at the conservatory at around fourteen years 
of age, which is apparently not too early to begin giving them the specialized and technical 
training they need. Unfortunately, from then on'there is a distinct break with general edu- 
cation, and if the student wants it, he must acquire it through his own initiative and on his 
own time. In contrast, the American student, until he finishes high school, can only take 
music as an extra subject, along with his general curriculum, and must postpone his spe- 
cialized training until he enters the university, at 17 or 18 years old. 


In New York an effort has been made to change this situation by creating a high school 
to train students as teachers. In addition to general instruction, several hours a day are 
devoted to practical training in the plastic arts or in music. The experiment seems to be 
successful, but up to now, it is too limited in scope to permit a valid appraisal of its value. 


The curriculum of the American university is in no wise as rigid as that of the Belgian. 
Each of our specialized schools offers the student a basic program that he may either ac- 
cept or reject as a whole. Inthe United States, each school has a wide range of subjects 
from which the student may select rather freely those best suited to his particular desires 
or needs. Each course carries a given number of credits, the total of which must add up 
to a certain fixed minimum in order for a student to obtain a bachelor's and then a master's 
degree. Here again is evidence of liberalism in education. Perhaps it places too much 
confidence in the student's judgment, but it seems to me that the practical nature of univer- 
sity teaching in the end has many advantages. 


Let us consider music and the question of general knowledge. Among the credits he 
needs to complete his studies, the young American musician can add up those received in 
literature, history, foreign languages, and in the plastic arts. I do not consider these sub- 
jects superfluous to the education of a musician. Furthermore, I believe that it is impor- 
tant for a music student to live in a large community, where he has daily contact with stu- 
dents of literature, philosophy, and plastic arts, and for him to discuss with them his own 
problems. His ideas and decisions cannot fail to be influenced by this contact. But I be- 
lieve that true culture lies in acquiring the widest knowledge of everything that goes with a 
profession, and it is herein, especially, that American teaching seemed to me superior to 
the European. Learning music in our conservatories means singing solfeggio, being able 
to read in all keys, juggling with the scale of fifths, playing bass harmony, and ultimately, 
learning to compose fugues. The conservatories primarily turn out interpreters, singers 
and instrumentalists, who are given intensive exercise courses. A few works are taught 
from the literature of the instrument, selected as much for their technical difficulty as for 
their musical value. Greatest attcntion is focused on the winning of a prize for playing 
compositions, studied over many months, before a jury at the end of the year. In relation 
to winning the annual prize, chamber music and orchestra classes, in short, everything 
that is outside the realm of precise instrumental technique is considered not only superflu- 
ous but actually detrimental. 
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What seemed important to me in the American concept--both in the great schools like 
Juilliard and in the universities--is that instrumental exercises do not occupy a privileged 
position. They are integrated into a larger whole, in which musical literature plays an 
equally important role in the educational process. In addition, through individual practise 
on his own instrument, the student is necessarily drawn into participation in chamber mu- 
sic groups, orchestras, and choruses, 


The coexistence of a school of musicology with a school of music leads musicologists to 
study ancient music in ways other than in books--to become interested in recreating its ac- 
tual sounds. If to this end they create a "'collegium musicum", they appeal to the interpre- 
tative musicians, who then undertake interpretative practise of a kind unknown to the ordi- 
nary professor of music. 


A fine line is drawn between classes in composition and classes in interpretation. Com- 
positions are not judged on paper; they are performed, thanks to the participation of other 
classes, This is as profitable for the young interpreters as for the student composers, 
since the former become acquainted not only with the classical masterpieces but also with 
contemporary music. 


Musical Life in the University 


It is not an idyllic but rather a happily realistic life that I recall having witnessed at 
most of the large universities and colleges. 





Throughout the year, students who are sufficiently advanced participate in orchestral 
concerts, and as soloists in performances of chamber music and of opera. This student 
activity is not isolated; it takes place in the midst of concerts given by the professors and 
by groups from outside the university. The essential point I make is that if American uni- 
versities seem to have achieved musical success, it is because they are much more than 
centers of instruction; they represent the very life of music in the United States. 


Here no one is concerned with the commercial considerations so important elsewhere. 


Universities in the United States try to secure the help of prominent men in all fields, 
and are not hamstrung by academic requirements. In Europe, onthe other hand, to become 
a university professor it is necessary to undergo a series of competitive examinations at 
the university headquarters. A U. S. university tends to consider any qualified person for 
a teaching position, regardless of his early preparation, if it seems that the institution can 
benefit from his knowledge. Is it surprising, then, that the university is the center of all 
cultural and artistic activity, and that outside its walls there is a comparative vacuum. 
Economic liberalism is again in evidence here. Of course, it is the wealthiest universities 
which succeed in hiring the most outstanding men, and providing the best teaching. 


Good teaching, however, is not all that is provided. Professors of violin, viola and 
cello often make up a permanent string quartet, which will play a series of concerts through- 
out the year. To retain a good composer as professor of composition, as is sometimes 
done, is also to exercise a kind of patronage allowing this artist to create freely. (It was 
an American university, UCLA, that welcomed Schoenberg at the time of his exile. ) 


The concerts given at a university during the course of a school year, including those by 
chamber groups, sometimes number over a hundred and are enjoyed not only by the univer- 
sity itself, but by the whole community. Music seldom played because of its lack of popular 
appeal, such as that of the Middle Ages and the baroque era, may be heard at these univer- 
sity concerts. The same is true of contemporary music. When Pro Musica Antiqua or 
Pierre Boulez--to take example's at opposite extremes--go on a tour of the United States, 
they visit the universities first. Universities also take the initiative in the summer festi- 
vals and music camps, which are so important in American musical life. 








The University of Michigan has a string quartet and a wind quintet, composed of pro- 
fessors, a symphony orchestra of music students (which at the time I was in Ann Arbor 
was working on Rite of Spring), a Symphonic Band, made up of amateurs from the different 
faculties, a wind ensemble that plays original works, a string orchestra, a large chorus, 

a small chorus specializing in ancient music, and various other ensembles. The Symphony 
Orchestra of the Juilliard School played in Brussels, in 1958, and its varied repertoire in- 
cluded Petrouchka, Daphnis and Chloe, and the Brahms symphonies. 








In the realm of opera, the university also does remarkably well. The following operas 
were presented at the University of Michigan during the 1957-1958 season: The Bartered 
Bride, by Smetana; Gianni Schicchi, by Puccini; The Masked Ball, by Verdi; at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California: Don Carlos, by Verdi; and The Saint of Bleecker Street, by 
Menotti; at the University of California at Los Angeles: Le Pauvre Matelot, by Milhaud, 
and The Rake's Progress, by Stravinsky; at Juilliard: Ariadne auf Naxos, by Strauss, and 
L'Enfant et les Sortileges, by Ravel. 





























These university productions are entirely the work of the students. They play in the 
orchestra, sing all the roles, perform the dance numbers, design the costumes, props, 
and scenery, and engineer the lighting. Furthermore, the production is recorded for 
broadcast, sometimes stereophonically, by the radio section of the university, and the 
auditorium in which it is presented is equipped with every necessary mechanical and engi- 
neering device. In short, these student productions are as professional as might be de- 
sired. 


I had occasion in San Francisco to attend the presentation at the State College of the 
opera bouffe Betrothal in a Convent, by Prokofieff, after Sheridan's Duenna. The produc- 
tion requires numerous sets and colorful costumes, a large orchestra and chorus, many 
dancers, and 25 soloists. Of course, all the performers were not of equal caliber, but 
there were certain ones who were exceptionally skillful, and the production as a whole was 
surprisingly good. These university theaters have trained such people as Teresa Stich- 
Randall and the famous Ebert, who today directs Glyndebourne and the Berlin Opera, after 
having been for several years professor of staging at Los Angeles. 





All the foregoing represents a prodigious and disinterested artistic effort--not com- 
mercially remunerative, perhaps, but expressive of that which is most creative in Ameri- 
can musical life. At a time when concert societies and opera companies are obliged, for 
the sake of audience appeal, to limit their programs to a certain number of standard mas- 
terpieces, played by famous artists who all sound very much alike, the universities take 
advantage of everything from the past and the present to enlarge this museum of sound ina 
way that can be called true musical humanism. 


Contemporary Music in America 


I would like, in closing, to say a few words about the place of contemporary music in 
America. By contemporary music I do not mean the masterpieces of Stravinsky or Bartok, 
which have already been given a place in the pantheon of music and are classics in the 
United States and Europe. Iam thinking of the other works being written today, which, 
academic or revolutionary, are always disturbing because they are new. 


In Europe, these compositions are given a hearing by the public service radio, which 
include them in their programs as a matter of national interest or out of a sense of duty, 
without much objection from their listeners. As we have already seen, American radio 
and TV audiences are not favorably receptive to modern music, though symphony orches- 
tras generally undertake at least one contemporary work on each program. 


I asked Peter Mennin, who is Director of the Peabody Conservatory and not yet 40 years 
old, about the situation. According to him, good musicians in the United States do not have 
enough time to meet the demands placed upon them. There are, for example, private in- 
stitutions and patrons paying musicians to compose symphonies, concerti, and operas and 
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then purchasing the rights to the first performances. Quality compositions easily find a 
publisher; they are played by the large symphony orchestras, and are often recorded. 
Surely, there is nothing to complain about! 


I am afraid that the above is a too optimistic picture by a too successful composer, based 
upon his personal success. Peter Mennin is highly regarded in the world of music, though 
his insistence upon retaining the classical forms of the symphony and the concerto has of- 
fended the avant-garde who want to see experiment and change. But Mennin feels it neces- 
sary to use tradition as a point of departure in composing music reflecting his own person- 
ality. 


A less optimistic bit of advice was given to me by the well-known musicologist, Gustave 
Reese, art director of the Carl Fischer music publishers, which publishes Peter Mennin's 
music. I learned from Reese that the publication of contemporary music is an unprofitable 
business in the United States, since it is impossible to adjust the selling price to publica- 
tion costs, which, since the war, have risen five hundred percent. The expense of espe- 
cially equipping an orchestra to play the music is considerable, and though certain com- 
posers benefit from the patronage of cultural foundations, these are in the minority. Com- 
posers who are already established have little difficulty in arranging a first audition, but 
what is important to the publisher is the assurance of subsequent performances. Unfortu- 
nately for the publisher, the place given to contemporary music by concert societies is 
small. 


More chamber music is played in the universities than is orchestral music. In short, 
the publication of contemporary music represents a losing venture for the American pub- 
lisher, but one which is nonetheless pursued, because it is worthy and carries a certain 
prestige. 


Carl Fischer, one of the most important firms of its kind in the United States, publishes 
texts for all musical instruments, and its catalog is vast enough for bands and choruses. 
It is a catalog serving a functional need, if having little to do with the art of music. 


Conversations with other composers convinced me that the views of Gustave Reese were 
truer to fact than those of Peter Mennin. Performances of contemporary music are rela- 
tively infrequent, since business considerations make it necessary to play certain kinds of 
compositions that are not necessarily those most deserving of interest. Concerts are gen- 
erally preceded by four complete rehearsals, each of which costs money. If the program 
includes a long concerto, featuring a famous soloist, the conductor devotes most of the re- 
hearsal time to this, and often the shorter contemporary work is given only about two hours 
of practise. This does not present an impossibility, provided that the orchestra has good 
sight readers (as they do in the large symphonies) and that the music is not unusually diffi- 
cult or problematic with regard to its interpretation. 


It is therefore those modern composers who preserve a link with tradition and use the 
fewest innovations who benefit. Such a composer is Howard Hanson, Director of the East- 
man School in Rochester, who, with the help of different foundations, organizes a festival 
of contemporary American music each year. Hanson is not young, and his tastes bring 
him closer to Sibelius than to Schoenberg. Through his numerous recordings, the impor- 
tance and the limits of his activity are evident at one and the same time. 


In any case, be he traditional or modern, there is no American musician who succeeds 
in living solely from his compositions. Happily, most good composers have found a haven 
in the university, where they continue their creative work along with their teaching jobs. 
Also, thanks to the university, they are occasionally able to hear their compositions per- 
formed in appropriate surroundings and before a receptive audience. 


It is unnecessary to add that the most daring music--the music that is still at times 
called experimental--has the best chance of being received and developed in the universi- 
ties. From the eastern seaboard between Boston and Philadelphia, to the western one from 
Los Angeles to San Francisco, young American musicians know nothing about the latest 











trends in European music. It is in Los Angeles that Robert Craft made the first record- 
ings of the complete works of Webern. Through the combined efforts of Princeton and 
Columbia Universities and with grants from the Ford Foundation, an electronic music cen- 
ter is being established in New York. Interesting works will emerge from there, I am 
sure, quite different from what happens in Europe. The universities have also produced 

a veritable flood of operatic compositions in recent years. Perhaps the example of 
Menotti's success has had something to do with this. New operas are being written all the 
time, not only by well-established musicians, but also by students of composition. Though 
not suitable for performance in traditional opera houses, these new works have an advan- 
tage over the old in that they are relatively simple to produce, insofar as scenery and cos- 
tuming are concerned, and may be sung in the original English. Modern opera, faithful to 
the lesson of Menotti, is greatly concerned with dramatic problems; it wants to be under- 
stood by a large public, and its music is therefore simple and direct, often making use of 
popular folk tunes. Some actual folk operas have been written, the best of which are per- 
formed by the New York City Center in the spring. Thanks again to the Ford Foundation, 
this center presents about a dozen contemporary works over a six-week period. 


I must admit that my most enjoyable experience with the American theater was in seeing 
a Broadway musical. It was not the famous My Fair Lady, but a play called West Side 
Story, with music by Leonard Bernstein and choreography by Jerome Robbins. Preduced 
in the traditional form of a musical, that is, dialogue interspersed with songs and-dances, 
West Side Story is a dramatic transposition of Romeo and Juliet to the New York under- 
world. In this case, the tragic love story centers around a boy and girl who represent two 
rival teen-age gangs of Americans and Puerto Ricans. 











I do not think I should try to give an over-all picture of the trends in American music 
today, nor to appraise such musicians as Copland, Sessions, Riegger or Carter, whose 
work I found quite satisfactory. I make an exception in discussing West Side Story, for I 
feel it is worth pointing out how music derived from popular songs and jazz, sung in a fa- 
miliar language, can make a dramatic tragedy of an every-day story--a story as common- 
place as one might read in a magazine. 


West Side Story is proof that even when produced in the most commercial surroundings, 
a great artistic creation may result from the use of popular material. By this I do not 
mean an artificial return to folklore, but an observation of how old customs and traditions 
are carried on by societies of today. 


Along with some others, this is one of the positive lessons that can be drawn from the 
American experience. 


Reprint of the magazine Socialism, No. 39, May 1960 
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ll Inter-American Music Festival 
to be Held in Washington in April 


Under the Honorary Chairmanship of the First Lady of the United States, Mrs. John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy, the II Inter-American Music Festival will take place in Washington, 
D.C. from April 22 - 30, organized by the Inter-American Music Council under the aus- 
pices of the Pan American Union. Mr. Kenneth Holland, President of the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, is Chairman of the Sponsoring Committee, and Mr. Guillermo Espinosa 
is the General Music Director of the Festival. Members of the Organizing Committee are 
Mr. Samuel R. Rosenbaum, Mr. Harold Spivacke, the Honorable John C. Dreier, and Dr. 
Inocente Palacios. 


Twelve concerts will be held at the new Cramton Auditorium on the campus of the Howard 
University, the Coolidge Auditorium in the Library of Congress, and the Hall of the Ameri- 
cas in the Pan American Union. 


This Festival is the most important in the Hemisphere in the field of composition, Par- 
ticipating are the National Symphony Orchestra of Washington, D.C., the CBC Symphony 
Orchestra of Toronto, the Festival Chamber Orchestra, the Orquesta Sinfonica Nacional de 
México, the Eastman Philharmonia Orchestra of Rochester, the Claremont String Quartet, 
the Phitadelphia Woodwind Quintet, the Howard University Choir, the Coro de Madrigalis- 
tas de México, and numerous soloists, among them, William Warfield, John Sebastian, and 
Paul Matthen of the United States, Pia Sebastiani of Argentina, Mario Miranda of Chile, 
Rafael Puyana of Colombia, Yara Bernette and Joao Carlos Martins of Brazil, Mary Simmons 
of Canada, and Raquel Adonaylo of Uruguay. Aaron Copland will conduct the premiere of his 
new NONET for solo strings. 


Works presented in the Festival will be either world premiéres or first performances in 
the United States. Of these, many have been especially commissioned by Dumbarton Oaks, 
the Institute of Contemporary Arts, the Koussevitzky Foundation in the Library of Congress, 
Dr. Inocente Palacios, the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, Broadcast Music, Inc., the 
Festival Committee, John Sebastian, the Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Foundation in the 
Library of Congress, the Fromm Foundation, and Guillermo Espinosa. 


Well-known composers of the Hemisphere include Alberto Ginastera, Antonio Tauriello 
José Maria Castro, and Mario Davidovsky (Argentina): Heitor Villa-Lobos, Camargo Guar- 
nieri, and Francisco Mignone (Brazil); Fabio Gonzalez-Zuleta (Colombia); Aurelio de la 
Vega (Cuba); Harry Somers, Pierre Mercure, John Weinzweig and Robert Turner (Canada); 
Gustavo Becerra, Juan Orrego-Salas and Domingo Santa Cruz (Chile); Howard Hanson, 
Henry Cowell, Daniel Pinkham, Aaron Copland, Robert Evett, and Roy Harris (U.S. ); 
Carlos Chavez, Blas Galindo and Rodolfo Halffter (México); Roque Cordero (Panama); 
Celso Garrido-Lecca (Peru); and Héctor Tosar (Uruguay). 


The composers and a group of distinguished critics will be invited to attend and partici- 
pate in round-table discussions, 


All performances will be presented without admission charge to invited audiences. The 
cost of the Festival is underwritten by contributions solicited from American business firms, 
and also made possible by the Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Foundation in the Library of 
Congress, the Koussevitzky Foundation in the Library of Congress, and the Recording 
Industries Music Performance Trust Funds. 
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I! Annual American Composers’ Workshop 


in Contemporary Music 


The San Francisco Conservatory of Music announces The Second Annual American 
Composers' Workshop in Contemporary Music, June 12 - 16, 1961, at the San Francisco 
Concervatory of Music, 1201 Ortega Street, San Francisco, California. 


The American Composers' Workshop in Contemporary Music is designed to: 
give the music of today a forum for expression 
keep alive the spirit of creative research for new ways of musical thinking 
encourage, support and bring to public attention new creative endeavors 


provide musicians and listeners with the unusual experience of 
participating in the study and rehearsal of new works for polished 


performance. 


It is in this spirit that the San Francisco Conservatory of Music invites composers to 
submit scores not later than April 15, 1961. Scores are to be written for two or more 
instruments (including piano and harpsichord) and are not to exceed sixteen instruments. 
Entries are to include full score and parts. Manuscripts will be returned when accompanied 
by stamped, self-addressed envelopes. While every care will be exercised, the Conserva- 


tory cannot assume responsibility for loss or damage to manuscripts. 


Robin Laufer, Director Robert Erickson, Workshop Chairman 


The INTER-AMERICAN MUSIC BULLETIN is published by the Music Division of the Department of Cultural Affairs of the 
Pan American Union. , It is issued six times a year, and is without cost. Those wishing to receive it should write to the Music 
Division, Pan American Union, Washington 6, De Cs 
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